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Art. I. — 1. A Treatise on the Medical Jurisprudence of 
Insanity. By I. Ray, M. D., Superintendent of the 
Maine Insane Hospital. Second Edition, with Additions. 
Boston : W. D. Ticknor & Co. 1844. 12mo. pp. 
490. 

2. Report of the Trial of Jlbner Rogers, Jr., indicted 
for the Murder of Charles Lincoln, Jr., late Warden 
of the Massachusetts State Prison, before the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts holden at Boston, 
January 30, 1844. By George Tyler Bigelow 
and George Bemis, Esqrs., Counsel for the Defend- 
ant. Boston : Little and Brown. 8vo. pp. 286. 

3. The Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases. By Forbes 
Winslow, Esq., Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London. Boston : Little and Brown. 1843. 
12mo. pp. 111. 

The great prevalence of the disease of insanity, and es- 
pecially its remarkable apparent increase of late years, which 
has nowhere been more observable than in this country, have 
directed much attention towards it, and caused its phenom- 
ena, remedies, and consequences to be studied with great 
zeal and considerable success. We say apparent increase, 
because it is quite certain, that the progress of science, or a 
change in the system of classifying diseases, has recently 
brought very many cases under this category, which were 
formerly either ranked under a different head, or else not no- 
ticed at all ; and because, from the multiplication of public 
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asylums for the treatment of the insane, and from the philan- 
thropic exertions of individuals, many a poor maniac has been 
rescued from some dark cell in a workhouse or jail, where 
he raved forgotten except by one or two brutal attendants, 
and has been brought to swell the number of patients sup- 
ported at the public charge. Make proper allowance for the 
recent effect of these circumstances upon the statistics of 
insanity, and we do not know of any sufficient proof, that the 
disease is now actually upon the increase, or that it wears a 
more threatening aspect than in former years. But the facts 
which have been brought to light respecting its prevalence 
and its consequences are afflicting enough. The vast ranges 
of buildings which crown one eminence in Worcester, and 
another in Charlestown, when we consider that they were 
erected solely for the accommodation of the insane in the sin- 
gle State of Massachusetts, with less than a million of inhab- 
itants, though they may make us proud of the munificent 
philanthropy of the builders, affect us with far different feel- 
ings when we think of the pitiable fate of the multitude 
within their walls. In a former article,* we laid before our 
readers the means of estimating the probable number of the 
insane in this State, and it is not necessary to revise the 
gloomy computation. Enough was shown of the extent of 
the calamity to commend the subject to the earnest attention 
of every reflecting man and sincere philanthropist. 

The facts, appalling as they may seem, may not be enough 
to support the startling theory which has been advanced, that 
insanity increases with the progress of civilization, and that 
the number of its victims in any country will be found in ex- 
act proportion to the diffusion of knowledge and the general 
cultivation of the intellectual powers among its inhabitants. 
Upon this hypothesis, the disease is like a canker, which ap- 
pears only in the ripening fruit, while it is unseen in the blos- 
som and the germ. Fortunately it is only a hypothesis, and 
one which it is impossible to substantiate by testimony, from 
the difficulty of ascertaining the extent to which the disease pre- 
vails among half-civilized or barba rous nations. Nor is it sup- 
ported by a priori considerations ; for excessive activity of mind 
— the undue tension of the intellectual powers — is far from 
being the only cause of the malady. Moral causes are at least 

* JV. A. Review, Vol. LVI. p. 172. 
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equally operative. Intemperance, licentiousness, violent pas- 
sions, the more gloomy forms of superstitious belief, and 
many purely physical circumstances, are very active in scatter- 
ing the seeds of the complaint, and all these may be as fre- 
quent and as efficient among savages as with civilized men. 
Unquestionably, there are certain states of cultivated society 
— and we fear our own social system is to be ranked among 
them — which are very favorable to the growth and develop- 
ment of this terrible disease. Where wealth and distinction 
pass rapidly from hand to hand, where the prizes of life are 
held up in glittering profusion in a race open to all comers, 
and where emulation, avarice, and ambition are consequently 
stimulated to the utmost ; where the young are most affected 
by such excitements, and precocity of talent is most observ- 
able and most favored ; where a general license of specula- 
tion exists on all topics, especially on politics and religion, 
and where advanced systems of education, and the peculiari- 
ties of democratic institutions, cause disputes upon these sub- 
jects to be carried on among all classes, even the lowest in 
the community, so that they fill the void in every one's life 
which is occupied in other countries by less agitating popular 
amusements; in short, where all the causes of mental anxiety 
and agitation are so rife, that excitement becomes habitual to 
the mind, and there is a perpetual longing for it ; — there in- 
sanity may be expected to become an epidemic. These cir- 
cumstances may not operate as immediate and efficient causes 
of the disease; but they prepare the ground for it, so that 
every seed which may happen to fall is sure to vegetate. 

But it is not our object now to discuss either the statistics 
or the causes of aberration of mind. The questions of law 
which grow up out of the existence of insanity are numerous 
and important, and our present purpose is to consider these 
legal relations of the disease. Viewed under this aspect, 
the topic becomes a sort of neutral ground between the pro- 
fessions of law and medicine; and its intrinsic difficulties are 
not lessened, when the conflicting opinions, principles, and 
hab'ts of mind of two very different classes of persons are 
brought to bear upon it. In the publications named at the 
head of this article, and in other writings upon the subject, 
nothing appears more plainly, than the violent contrast be- 
tween the lawyer's habitual veneration, for fixed maxims and 
long established precedents, and the rather loose empiricism 
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of the physician, who welcomes every new case as the pos- 
sible basis of a new principle, and almost every novel theory 
as affording at least a more accurate method of classifying 
the various forms of the malady. Each is naturally watchful 
over his own jurisdiction, and jealous of the other's en- 
croachments; and the uninstructed multitude, belonging to 
neither party, look on with amazement, wondering who shall 
decide when doctors and judges disagree. A reviewer may 
be presumed to be neutral, and is therefore guilty of less ar- 
rogance than is usual, when he undertakes to be umpire be- 
tween two disputants, or to write upon matters in which he 
has had no professional experience. 

Dr. Ray's work is already favorably known to the public, 
having passed through one edition, and being frequently cited 
with respect both by lawyers and physicians. The writer is 
eminently qualified for his task by long professional experi- 
ence, much study, and an acute and reflecting turn of mind. 
He has the rare merit of not dogmatizing upon a theme which 
has occupied so much of his attention, and which he has had 
so great facilities for studying, that he may reasonably sup- 
pose himself to be more able to form a correct judgment 
upon it than most other members either of the legal or medi- 
cal fraternity. His conclusions are adopted with care, cau- 
tiously expressed, and supported by an abundant array of 
facts and arguments. He leans, as is natural, towards his 
own profession, and manifests some impatience at the perti- 
nacity of the lawyers in applying ancient legal maxims to 
cases of insanity, which ought rather to be governed by prin- 
ciples derived from the enlarged experience and improved 
science of the present day. But this preference is not un- 
reasonably indulged, and the writer often shows considerable 
tact and versatility of mind in contemplating his subject un- 
der its exclusively legal relations. If he has any undue bias, 
it proceeds from the doctrines of phrenology; for although 
he nowhere expresses his belief in this pretended science, 
and even cautiously avoids any use of its terminology, we 
can trace its effects here and there upon the formation of his 
opinions. And we cannot share the confidence with which 
he traces all the forms of mania to disease of the brain, 
and denies that it can ever be attributed solely to an affection 
of the immaterial principle. Many instances of monomania, 
unquestionably produced by brooding too long and too anx- 
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iously over one idea, seem to us to point directly to a differ- 
ent conclusion ; and the admitted fact, that, in numerous in- 
stances, no morbid affection of the brain can be discovered, 
is enough to unsettle this sweeping assertion. The induction 
from facts stopping short at a certain point, the completeness 
of the generalization must be attributed, not to observation, but 
to hypothesis. In the science of medicine, little reasoning 
is safe which goes beyond the limits of the most cautious 
empiricism. 

The literary execution of Dr. Ray's book is of a high order. 
He is master of an easy, correct, and sustained style, with 
sufficient command of words always to indicate the exact 
shade of thought, and never to leave the reader in doubt as 
to his meaning. There is sometimes a luxuriance of expres- 
sion, in describing the different manifestations of disease, which 
rises almost to eloquence, and not only conveys distinct ideas, 
but inspires strong emotion. Almost his only fault of man- 
ner is a tendency to diffuseness, which sometimes obscures 
the main points of his theme by a cloud of amplification. 
The style is elegant and flowing, but lacks point and ters - 
ness. The usefulness of a book, which is necessarily, in 
some degree, a work of reference, and not intended merely 
for continued perusal, is increased by compression, and a 
somewhat formal and distinct enunciation of the principles 
which the writer seeks to establish. 

Of the other works now before us, one is a very full and 
elaborate report of the trial of Abner Rogers, Jr., one of 
the most important cases involving the law of insanity which 
have recently been decided in this country. The arguments 
of the counsel are given at great length, and embody a 
great amount of legal learning and sound reasoning upon 
this difficult subject. They give a satisfactory view of the 
leading cases, the discussion of which has determined the 
legal effects of the plea of insanity in criminal trials ; and 
the very able charge of the judge, though not reported 
with so much fulness, shows clearly what is the present 
law on this head in our own courts. 

Equally satisfactory for English practice is the short trea- 
tise of Mr. Winslovv, which presents a very succinct review 
of the recent decisions of the English judges in cases of al- 
leged insanity, and of the speculations of medical men in 
regard to those cases. The trial of Oxford, who shot at the 
1* 
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queen, and of McNaughton, who was tried for the murder 
of Mr. Drummond, the private secretary of Sir Robert 
Peel, excited great interest, and caused much alarm lest the 
indulgence shown by the legal tribunals to the plea of insan- 
ity should favor the escape of notorious criminals, and defeat 
the ends of justice. To quiet this apprehension, the House 
of Lords called upon the twelve judges to state definitely 
what was the law upon some of the nicest questions which 
were involved in the discussion of these cases. The an- 
swer of the judges is given in the appendix to Mr. Wins- 
low's book, and though expressed with great caution, lest 
the generality of the terms should lead to error when ap- 
plied to particular cases, it indicates with sufficient clear- 
ness the legal principles applicable to the subject, of which 
it must be regarded as the latest and most authoritative ex- 
position. 

Although the law, as stated on this occasion, is by no means 
so favorable to the criminal supposed to be insane, as most 
medical authorities would have it, or as the advanced state of 
science respecting the nature and operation of many forms of 
mental disease would seem to justify, it is a great advance, in 
point of leniency to the accused, beyond the legal maxims 
which were deemed binding only a few years ago. The 
general principle of English jurispudence is, that a man is 
responsible for his acts so long as he is capable of distinguish- 
ing between right and wrong. On the trial of Bellingham for 
killing Mr. Percival, Lord Mansfield instructed the jury, that 
the single question for them to consider was, " whether, at 
the time this act was committed, the accused possessed a 
sufficient degree of understanding to distinguish good from 
evil, right from wrong, and whether murder was a crime not 
only against the laws of God, but the law of his country." 
Under this instruction, Bellingham was convicted and execut- 
ed within eight days after the commission of the offence, al- 
though he was unquestionably deranged, as he fancied that 
the killing of the prime minister of England was the only 
means of obtaining redress for his imaginary wrongs. His 
delusion consisted in the belief, that his private affairs were 
matters of national concern, and that the government was 
bound to afford him redress, and would do so, if he could 
only contrive a means of bringing his case before the coun- 
try. Under the circumstances, such an idea could not have 
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entered the head of a sane man, and the absurd choice of a 
means of obtaining the desired publicity for his case was a 
further proof of his general unsoundness of mind. 

Severe as the rule of law may seem which was applied in 
this trial, it was not so harsh and unreasonable as the princi- 
ple inculcated by English jurists at a still earlier day. Thus, 
Lord Hale recognized the distinction between partial and total 
insanity, but expressly declared that the former did not con- 
stitute an excuse for an offence which would otherwise be cap- 
ital. He seemed to suppose, that the difference between the 
two kinds of mania was not in kind, but in degree, and, there- 
fore, that the partially insane person might still possess as 
much understanding as a child fourteen years old, and conse- 
quently be liable to punishment. In conformity with this 
opinion, Mr. Justice Tracy declared, in 1723, that " not ev- 
ery kind of frantic humor" can exempt a man from punish- 
ment; but before he can be held innocent, it must be shown 
that he is " totally deprived of his understanding and mem- 
ory." Under this interpretation of the law, Arnold was con- 
victed for shooting at Lord Onslow, and sentenced to be 
hanged, though it was fully proved that his family and 
neighbours for many years had considered him insane, and 
that he was in the habit of declaring, " that Lord Onslow 
sent his devils and imps into his room at night to disturb his 
rest, and that he constantly plagued and bewitched him, by 
getting into his belly or bosom, so that he could neither eat, 
drink, nor sleep for him." Later observation has establish- 
ed the fact, that the monomaniac is quite as irrational on the 
particular subject of his delusion as the frenzied madman is 
upon all subjects. If the offence, then, with which he is 
charged, grew out of his particular delusion, — if an obvious 
connection can be traced in the mind of the accused between 
the two, he is equally entitled with the latter to an acquittal. 
Arnold would not have sought to injure Lord Onslow, if he 
had not been possessed by the insane notion, that his Lord- 
ship sent devils into his room to disturb his sleep ; and there- 
fore the injustice done by his conviction is flagrant. 

This was the doctrine maintained by Mr. Erskine in the cele- 
brated trial of Hadfield, and the recognition of it by the court 
on that occasion constitutes the first marked improvement 
in the spirit of the English law on this subject. The essence 
of insanity was then acknowledged to consist, not in the to- 
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tal, or even partial, privation of memory and understanding on 
all subjects, but in the maniac's " immovable assumption" of 
certain wild fancies as realities ; and the question respecting 
the guilt or innocence of the accused was made to depend 
on the connection shown between his particular delusion and 
the act which he had committed. Hadfield was admitted to 
be sane in most respects, and his conduct while at the bar 
was perfectly rational. But he fancied that he was the Sav- 
iour of mankind, and that, in order to fulfil his mission, it was 
necessary for him to die. As he was not permitted to com- 
mit suicide, he thought he must do some act for which he 
would be subjected to capital punishment ; and, acting under 
this belief, he loaded a pistol, went to the theatre, and shot 
at the king. The relation here between the disease and the 
act is apparent, and the principle of law laid down by Mr. 
Erskine being acknowledged by the court, Hadfield was ac- 
quitted, and sent for the remainder of his life to Bedlam hos- 
pital. Here he remained for thirty years, showing hardly 
any signs of insanity, except once, when he suddenly became 
so furious that it was necessary to chain him. But the par- 
oxysm soon passed off, and he continued tranquil till the 
time of his death. 

The principle stated in Hadfield's case, however, must 
be taken with one qualification, according to the present mode 
of interpreting the law. It must not only appear that the ac- 
cused labored under a delusion respecting the very act which 
he committed, but the insane belief must be of such a nature, 
that, if true, it would have justified the deed. If the mad- 
man fancies, for instance, that his keeper is about to kill him, 
and if, under this delusion, he murders the keeper, he must be 
acquitted ; for if his supposition were true, the act would be 
one of self-defence. But if he killed the man only for some 
imaginary trifling wrong, or to remove a supposed obstacle 
to the attainment of an estate, though the estate existed only 
in his own insane fancy, he must be convicted ; for such mo- 
tives, even if well founded, would not excuse so grave a 
crime. This is the law as laid down by Chief Justice Shaw 
in the trial of Rogers; and the doctrine seems to be counte- 
nanced, though rather indistinctly, by the answers given by 
the English judges to the questions proposed by the House 
of Lords. " The delusion must be such," says Judge Shaw, 
" that the person under its influence has a real and firm be- 
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lief of some fact, not true in itself, but which, if it were true, 
would excuse his act." The English judges declare, that 
though the man entertains an insane fancy, if he knew, at the 
time of committing the crime, that he was acting contrary to 
law, he is punishable. Of course, we cannot penetrate into 
the recesses of the mind, and ascertain directly whether the 
man was conscious, at the time, that he was doing a wrong, 
or transgressing the law. Such consciousness can be inferred 
only from the character of the deed, and the nature of the 
fancied provocation to it. If we suppose the motive to be 
well founded, but find that it is still inadequate to justify the 
proceeding, we may infer that the man knew he was doing 
wrong. And this appears to be the doctrine of the English 
courts. 

Dr. Ray objects to this principle of law, and we think 
with good reason. The delusion usually consists, not merely 
in the assumption of some wild fancy as a reality, but in the 
exaggerated importance which the maniac attributes to the 
supposed fact, and in the influence which he allows it to ex- 
ert over his whole mind and conduct. He is insane upon 
this one subject in all its relations ; he has no right judgment 
either of its moral character or its consequences. He im- 
agines, for instance, that an insult has been offered to him; 
and though it be of so slight a character, that it would hard- 
ly move the resentment of a sane man, to him it is an offence 
worthy of death. " When a person," says Dr. Ray, " is 
so insane as to imagine that another is disturbing his peace 
by spells and incantations, is it strange, that, at the same time, 
his notions of right and wrong should be so confused, that 
he thinks himself justified in sacrificing his disturber ?" The 
fancied wrong seems never to leave the mind of the madman, 
and appears to him as the sole injury, or the greatest, which 
one is capable of suffering, and consequently that no punish- 
ment is too great for its author. Poor Lear imagines, when 
" his wits begin to unsettle," that nothing but the ingratitude 
of children is sufficient to drive a man mad : 

" Nothing could have subdued nature 
To such a lowness, but his unkind daughters." 

This harsh maxim, that the monomaniac must be supposed 
capable of appreciating the moral character of an action, and 
of weighing out to it the precise measure of retribution 
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which it deserves, though the action never took place except 
in his disturbed fancy, seems to have proceeded from the re- 
luctance of the courts to abandon the old principle of law, 
which never admitted insanity as an excuse for crime, except 
when it amounted to a total inability to distinguish right from 
wrong. This principle, in all its generality, was broken down 
at last, when it was shown by numberless instances, that a 
man may be insane on one topic, and still show a sense of 
duty and of right with regard to all other subjects, and be 
perfectly conscious that the commission of ordinary crimes 
would subject him to the penalties of law. The moral pow- 
er seems hardly ever to suffer a total eclipse, and many an 
inmate of Bedlam will gravely reprove his companions as 
wrong-doers, when he is eagerly watching for an opportunity 
to gratify his own homicidal propensity. Compelled to ad- 
mit the true theory of partial insanity in this respect, the 
legal tribunals have still insisted, that, when the premises 
are granted to a maniac, he must be held responsible for 
his conclusions. Suppose it true, that his victim was his 
enemy, he must still be condemned, if the supposed cause 
of enmity was no justification to a sane man for killing his 
fellow. The severity and injustice of this rule will not long 
allow it a place in the law, and it is even now relaxed 
in practice. 

But we go much further. We deny the reasonableness 
or the necessity of punishing a decided monomaniac for any 
crime, even though it appear totally disconnected with the 
subject of his particular delusion. Who can trace the tor- 
tuous train of association in a disordered intellect, and de- 
clare with certainty, that the act did not grow out of the 
morbid belief, because seemingly far removed from it ? It 
does not appear very readily why Hadfield thought it neces- 
sary to shoot at the king in order to fulfil his fancied mission 
as the Saviour of the world. If nothing but the fact of his 
entertaining this fancy had appeared at the trial, this rule of 
law would have required his condemnation. Luckily, the 
testimony supplied the intervening links in his insane reason- 
ing, and showed that he committed the crime under the be- 
lief, that, in order to complete the parallel between himself 
and the Saviour, he also must be convicted and suffer death 
from the law. There must be many cases, in which it would 
be impossible to prove such a connection as was here estab- 
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lished, or even to indicate it except by such obscure and far- 
fetched analogies as would fail to convince a jury. Who 
can even say, that the acknowledged infirmity on a single 
point is not joined with a liability to insane impulses, or with 
some other latent but general disorder of the intellect ? 
When the mind is known to be a ruin upon one side, who 
can tell that the whole structure is not dilapidated and un- 
sound ? Besides, even if it were certain that the monomani- 
ac was fully conscious of the criminality of his act, it may 
be doubted whether he is a proper object of human punish- 
ment. The hand of God is already upon him with an inflic- 
tion heavier than that of death, severing him from the broth- 
erhood of mankind, and marking him out, perhaps, for the 
unthinking derision of a child. Humanity recoils from the 
thought of bringing upon such a miserable culprit the last 
terrors of the law. To afford security to the community is 
the avowed object of punishing any criminal, and we cannot 
see how society will be much better protected, by putting this 
class of persons to death, than by incarcerating them in a 
lunatic asylum. Monomaniacs are neither so numerous nor 
so wicked, that we need entertain any great apprehensions 
from them; and to do away with the law, which is unjust to 
them, will not encourage any other class of criminals. Nor 
is there any ground to fear lest sane culprits should escape 
by counterfeiting this form of insanity ; for all medical au- 
thorities agree, that it is far more difficult to act the part of a 
person partially insane, than to feign a total deprivation of 
reason. "Partial insanity," says Dr. Ray, "in conse- 
quence of the superior difficulty of the attempt, is much less 
frequently simulated, and with a much smaller degree of suc- 
cess, than the general form of the disease." 

"One of the principal objects of punishments should be, to deter 
from the commission of crime, by impressing the mind with ideas 
of physical and moral suffering as its certain consequence ; and 
whenever it is found to produce a very different effect, it is the 
part of enlightened legislation to devise some other means of 
prevention. Nothing can be more absurd than to inflict the very 
punishment which the delusion of the monomaniac often impels 
him to seek, — to put him to death, who voluntarily surrenders 
himself, and imploringly beseeches it as the only object he had at 
heart in perpetrating a horrid crime. What is it but converting 
a dreadful punishment into the dearest boon that earth can offer ? 
In religious monomania, it is not uncommon for the patient to be- 
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lieve that the joys of heaven are in store for him, and, under the 
excitement of this insane idea, to murder a fellow-creature, in 
order that he may the sooner enter on their fruition. To exe- 
cute one of this class is to perpetuate an evil which needs only 
a change of penal consequences to be effectually remedied. A 
kind of delusion has sometimes prevailed in certain parts of Eu- 
rope, which persuades its unfortunate subjects, that eternal happi- 
ness can be gained by being executed for the murder of some 
innocent person. The idea is, that suicide, being itself a sin, will 
not be followed by the happiness they seek ; but that murder, 
though a greater crime, can be repented of before the time of 
execution. This delusion prevailed epidemically in Denmark, 
during the middle of the last century, and, to avoid sending an 
unprepared person out of the world, the victim generally select- 
ed was a child. Death, of course, was no punishment in this 
case, and, at last, the king issued an ordinance directing that the 
guilty should be branded on the forehead with a hot iron and 
whipped, and be imprisoned for life, with hard labor. Every 
year, on the anniversary of their crime, they were to be whip- 
ped. Lord Dover, in his life of Frederic, relates, that such was 
the severity of discipline to which the Prussian troops at Pots- 
dam were subjected, that many wished for death to finish their 
intolerable sufferings, and murdered children, whom they had 
enticed within their power, in order to obtain from justice the 
stroke they dared not inflict upon themselves. Abolish capital 
punishment in such cases, and the delusion will disappear with 
it ; continue it, and no one can tell when the latter will end." — 
Ray on Insanity, pp. 258, 259. 

The nature and legal consequences of what may be called 
" impulsive insanity" form one of the most curious and diffi- 
cult subjects which courts of law ever have occasion to con- 
sider. In the cases ranked under this head, the patient is 
suddenly led to the commission of an atrocious crime by" an 
uncontrollable impulse, which seizes upon him without pre- 
monition or apparent cause. When the idea first presents 
itself to his mind, he is perfectly conscious of its horrible 
character, and seeks to drive it, like a spectre, from his 
thoughts. But it recurs again and again, until the sufferer, if 
he have sufficient strength of mind remaining, discloses his 
condition to his friends, and entreats to be put under restraint, 
so that he may not be able to gratify his dreadful propensity. 
More frequently, the disease masters reason and conscience 
at once, and the unhappy individual perpetrates an act which 
he shudders to hear mentioned a moment afterwards. It is 
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difficult to credit the existence of a malady manifesting itself 
in this unaccountable way ; but there are numerous well 
authenticated cases of it on record, and some of the more 
ordinary phenomena of mind seem allied to it, and to point 
out the possibility of its occurrence. 

Many persons, unused to looking down from a great height, 
when they come to stand on the brink of a precipice, feel an 
unaccountable impulse to throw themselves off, though death 
would be the certain consequence. This is probably only 
one form of giddiness, which, acting on a nervous tempera- 
ment, partially disturbs the controlling power of the reason, 
while a lively imagination seeks to picture to itself the sen- 
sation that would be produced by falling through so great a 
distance. The idea is accompanied by a shuddering emo- 
tion, which is usually uncomfortable enough to cause them to 
retire at once to a place of safety ; though we believe that 
fatal accidents have sometimes happened from this cause. 
The novelty and excitement of the situation drive out other 
considerations from the mind, and a lively idea of falling may 
have fascination enough to draw one over the brink. In like 
manner, when a person is predisposed to insanity, the con- 
ception of some horrible act may, from its vividness, acquire 
such possession of the mind as to defeat for a moment the 
controlling power of the conscience and the understanding. 
The malady here consists not so much in diseased volition, 
as in the momentary suspension of the governing faculties of 
the mind, leaving the patient to be guided only by impulses 
always blind in themselves, but usually checked and control- 
led by reason. Dreadful fancies will sometimes force them- 
selves upon the healthiest imagination, as in disturbed sleep, 
and sometimes even in our waking hours ; " for where 's the 
palace whereinto things foul sometimes intrude not ? " But 
they are instantly restrained in a well balanced intellect by the 
consciousness of wrong. On the approach of mental disease, 
the struggle between this rebellious impulse and the kingly 
reason may become a doubtful one. It may be repelled 
with horror again and again ; but it returns, and there is a 
fearful joy in dallying with it, until at last it acquires absolute 
power for an instant, and then the wild dream becomes a 
fearful reality. 

This speculation may seem fanciful ; but the following re- 
mark by*Coleridge shows, that something like it has occurred 

vol. lx. — no. 126. 2 
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to other minds. We quote without any approbation of what 
he says of " lucid intervals"; for, in regard to these, he is 
contradicted by the highest medical authorities. 

" Madness is not simply a bodily disease. It is the sleep of 
the spirit, with certain conditions of wakefulness ; that is to say, 
lucid intervals. During this sleep or recession of the spirit, the 
lower or bestial states of life rise up into action and prominence. 
It is an awful thing to be eternally tempted by the perverted 
senses. The reason may resist — it does resist — for a long 
time ; but too often, at length, it yields for a moment, and the 
man is mad for ever. An act of the will is, in many instances, 
precedent to complete insanity. I think it was Bishop Butler, 
who said, that he was all his life struggling against the devilish 
suggestions of his senses, which would have maddened him, if 
he had relaxed the stern wakefulness of his reason for a single 
moment." — Table Talk, p. 88. 

Here, as has been finely said, is a partial explanation of 
the strange form of insanity so finely portrayed in Hamlet, 
in whom appear " matter and impertinency mixed, reason in 
madness." He is naturally of a melancholy disposition, 
and even before the shock given by the appearance of the 
ghost and the disclosure of his father's murder, he had rea- 
soned with himself upon the lawfulness of suicide. 

" O, that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon 'gainst self-slaughter !" 

Then the vision and the tale of horror come to urge his 
mind to feverish excitement, and for a time he is in a state of 
delirium, and wild jests are mingled with the terrible fancies 
which crowd upon his imagination. But this fever of the 
brain soon subsides, and he sinks again into his morbidly re- 
flective habit and inactive melancholy. The idea of mad- 
ness is present to his mind ; he counterfeits it to blind the 
suspicions of the king ; he dallies with it, and finds a strange 
pleasure in its approach, as it would relieve him from the 
burden of a duty which he is unable to fulfil. He cannot act 
in his sane moments, for his mind then runs only to gloomy 
meditations, and 

" The native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought." 

Whatever he does is unpremeditated and by impulse, when 
the power of reflection is suspended by surprise and sudden 
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excitement, and reason and conscience no longer bind his 
hands. In one of these frantic moments, he slays Polonius ; 
the idea having flashed upon him at the instant, that the con- 
cealed auditor was the king. He is disappointed, and has 
not the energy to finish the work which he had already ac- 
complished in thought. Again his unnerved temperament 
falls into inaction, and he vainly seeks by argument to urge 
himself to the effort, and "to spur his dull revenge." At 
last he accomplishes the dreaded task, as might be expected, 
not from a preconcerted plan, but from sudden impulse, when 
in a state of high excitement. If he had had time to think, 
the action would have been again postponed. 

Many cases of impulsive insanity are on record, in which 
it seems impossible to detect any particular hallucination of 
mind leading to an act of violence as its natural termination. 
The deed appears to be involuntary, the unhappy patient 
shrinking from the contemplation of it both before and after 
its commission. From the great difficulty of establishing 
by testimony the true nature of such obscure cases, there 
is much danger of a total misapplication of legal punish- 
ment. "Homicidal desires," says Dr. Ray, "of the in- 
tensest kind, will sometimes flit through the mind, while the 
individual, though capable of judging of his feelings, is un- 
conscious of being otherwise than perfectly well." In sup- 
port of this assertion, he cites several well authenticated in- 
stances. Thus Marc, the eminent medical jurist, relates of 
himself, that, happening to pass over a bridge one day, he 
saw a boy sitting on the parapet, and was seized with an 
almost irresistible desire to push him into the river. The 
thought occupied his mind but an instant, but it filled him 
with horror, and he left the spot as soon as possible. 
When Talma, the tragedian, was told of this fact, he informed 
the narrator, that he had felt the same impulse under sim- 
ilar circumstances. Gall speaks of a peasant of Swabia, who 
was subject to periodical attacks of this kind. He had been 
afflicted with epilepsy, but this disease left him without ap- 
parent cause, and in its place he was seized at times with 
an irresistible inclination to commit murder. He had a pre- 
sentiment of the approach of the malady, and entreated to 
be chained and guarded, that he might not be able to act 
out the horrible impulse. " When the fit comes on," be 
said, " I feel under a necessity to kill, even if it were a 
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child." During the fit, he retained his consciousness, and 
knew that if he yielded to it, he should commit an atrocious 
crime. In that powerful but extravagant fiction, " The 
Mysteries of Paris," many of our readers may recollect a 
striking account of one character, the Chourineur, who was 
subject to impulses of this nature. 

" Andral relates the case of a man of considerable scientific 
reputation, who became the subject of these horrid impulses. He 
was seized with an intense desire to deprive some human being 
of life. Frightened by a consciousness of his state, he volun- 
tarily deprived himself of liberty. He prayed incessantly before 
the altar, that God would assist him in his struggle. When he 
felt the inclination arising, (for it assumed an intermittent charac- 
ter,) he had his thumbs tied together ; and this slight physical ob- 
stacle for a time prevented him from gratifying the horrid pro- 
pensity. Notwithstanding all his exertions, his malady increased, 
and he at length made an attempt at homicide ; after which, the 
monomania verged into general insanity, still marked with this 
predominant character. He eventually died raving mad." — 
Winslow's Plea of Insanity, pp. 57, 53. 

Dr. Woodward has treated of this subject with his usua' 
good sense and nice observation. In his " Tenth Annual 
Report, as Superintendent of the State Lunatic Hospital 
at Worcester," he describes a number of cases which are 
so instructive that we transfer a considerable portion of them 
to our pages. 

" Many insane persons know their condition, know their own 
weakness, and yet are not always able to counteract the influ- 
ences that excite them to mischief. They are governed by im- 
pulse, which is excited so suddenly, that the counteracting or an- 
tagonizing influences do not move seasonably to prevent mischief. 
This is their disease. The active propensities are quickened, 
and the counteracting moral sentiments are more tardy. As is 
commonly said, the individual acts before he thinks, and in a 
moment often regrets what he has done. 

" The impulsive insane are often irritable, restless, and jealous. 
Sometimes they have delusions, and sometimes not. Their de- 
lusions frequently seem to have no connection with their out- 
breaks of violence. They are often the best, and at the same 
time the most dangerous, class of patients in the asylums. They 
have little of the charity of the world, are most likely to be pun- 
ished for their offences, and yet have the least control over 
their conduct. 
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" One man in the Hospital, the past year, went out to do a small 
job of labor. In the absence of his attendant, the thought came 
into his mind that he would go and see his brother, a distance of 
forty miles. He dropped his tools and went off. He walked 
with great rapidity some hours ; and then came the reflection, 
" Should I have left the Hospital in this way ?" The reason 
why he should not have left did not occur to him till he had got 
far away, and then he was anxious to return. He inquired the 
way, wandered a great distance, and finally, coming to a rail- 
road, took passage and returned. He was overjoyed to get back, 
and seemed as well as usual, but much fatigued. This man kill- 
ed his wife under the influence of one of these impulses. He 
is a good laborer, conscientious, judicious, and honest. These 
impulses occur but rarely. He has always been trusted to labor 
alone, or with companions. Twice, in ten years, he has gone off 
under such an impulse, and returned voluntarily after it left him. 

" Some time during the last summer, a patient was at work in 
the field, hoeing corn. His attendant directed him to vary his 
labor in some way. In a moment he raised his hoe, and struck 
him over the head. The wound bled freely, and looked more 
severe than it really was. The patient and the wounded man 
both returned to the house. Language cannot describe the suf- 
fering of this unfortunate man. He inquired of me most ear- 
nestly if the wound was fatal, — if the man could recover. He 
was pale, agitated, trembling, expressed his sorrow and regret 
that he had done the deed, and begged that he might see the 
wounded man and obtain his forgiveness. After the wound was 
dressed, the man went into the apartment to see the patient, who 
fell upon his knees and asked his forgiveness in most imploring 
language, expressing his sorrow for what he had done. This 
man also committed homicide some years ago, and now ex- 
presses his sorrow, protests his innocence of the crime, and daily 
prays to God for his forgiveness. 

" Many persons contemplate suicide, fear that they shall in an 
unguarded moment perpetrate it, prepare and keep the means at 
hand for days and weeks together, and yet never attempt it ; 
such a person may do it afterwards under a momentary but 
strong excitement of the feelings. 

"A patient now in the Hospital, who is very impulsive, has in- 
formed me, that he has plunged into the water many times, with 
the intention of suicide, but that the effect of the water had al- 
ways been such as to remove the desire of self-destruction, and 
he had immediately struggled to save himself. 
2* 
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" One patient, who was very suicidal, informed me, after re- 
covery, that, when he was insane, he contemplated suicide ; had 
the greatest dread of it, and fear that he might commit it ; urged 
his friends to keep every thing out of his way, lest he might be 
induced to take his own life ; and yet, at the same time, he 
would carry a razor in his pocket for days together, and secrete 
it under his pillow at night. 

" A patient now in the Hospital will often give up knife, scis- 
sors, and every weapon that may be used for self-destruction ; 
and yet these same instruments will, at another time, be found 
secreted under the bed, though they have never been used. This 
shows that the subject is frequently in mind. — pp. 70 - 73. 

The mode in which the impulse is carried into effect is 
often determined by recollection of similar cases, and by 
some obscure operation of the principle of sympathy. Sui- 
cide committed in some extraordinary way, if the circum- 
stances are made public, is very apt to induce one or more 
persons to follow the dreadful example. A remarkable in- 
stance happened in London not long ago. But one case of 
suicide by precipitation from the top of the monument on 
Fish-street hill, had occurred for more than half a century. 
In 1839, a young woman, named Moyes, who had not been 
suspected of insanity, and was not known to labor under any 
cause of depression of spirits, having ascended the monu- 
ment, as was supposed, from motives of curiosity, threw 
herself off from the balcony at the top, and was killed by 
the fall. Some complaint was made, at the time, of the 
carelessness of the persons having charge of the structure ; 
but as they could not be required to take precautions against 
an event so unlikely to happen, and as the woman could 
not have fallen from accident, the railing round the balcony 
being quite high, nothing was done, and the affair seem- 
ingly passed out of notice. But within a few months, a 
boy about sixteen years old, in whose previous conduct 
nothing unusual had appeared, destroyed himself in the same 
way. Public attention being now called to the danger, a 
person was employed to accompany each visiter to the top 
of the monument, and to remain there during the whole 
of his stay. But again, before the end of the year, a young 
woman, who had no apparent cause to wish for death, 
went up with this attendant, and having contrived to fix 
his attention upon some object on one side, she mounted 
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the railing on the other, and precipitated herself to the bot- 
tom. Then, at last, the railing was carried up and united 
to the stone work, thus changing the balcony into a kind 
of cage, and offering an effectual precaution against such 
accidents for the future. 

These cases may be explained on the supposition of im- 
pulsive insanity, united with the giddiness produced by look- 
ing down from a great height, to which we have already 
alluded. If we consider the absence of motive, it seems 
not likely that either of these unfortunate persons entertain- 
ed the idea of suicide before mounting the stairs. 

" Dr. Pagan observes, that a patient confessed to him, that he 
never goes near an open window in the upper part of his house, 
without being afraid, as he thought he should yield to the extra- 
ordinary impulse, which he invariably feels when he has done 
so, to precipitate himself into the street. The same patient in- 
formed him, ' that, upon one occasion, while at sea, he became 
tormented with an inclination to throw himself overboard. He 
maintained this contest for some days, and describes it as be- 
ing the most harassing and distressing that can be imagined. 
When he first experienced it, he endeavoured to laugh himself 
out of it, but it would not do ; he had recourse to every kind of 
distraction which he could contrive, but it was of no avail. It 
left him when he went below; but the moment he came on deck, 
and looked at the sea, the same unaccountable desire came on 
him, and so worn out was he with the contest he was obliged to 
maintain, that he actually yielded to the uncontrollable impulse, 
and threw himself overboard. He was perfectly aware of his 
danger, and was quite ashamed of what he conceived his own 
folly.' 

" Mrs.Trollope relates the particulars of three women, who, at 
different periods, whilst under the influence of a momentary 
paroxysm of delirium, or suicidal frenzy, precipitated themselves 
from the spire of Strasburg cathedral. One of the unfortunate 
creatures, says Dr. Pagan, was a young girl ; and the first symp- 
tom of a disordered mind which she manifested was that of ex- 
cessive mirth. She laughed and shouted as if in ecstasy, and, 
having reached a point where nothing impeded her view of the 
abyss below, she sprang from the giddy eminence, screaming 
wildly as she fell." — Winslow's Plea of Insanity, pp. 54, 55. 

The imitative or sympathetic element in impulsive insan- 
ity shows itself even more decidedly, when the patient is 
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led to attack the lives of others. Within two years, three suc- 
cessive attempts have been made upon the life of the queen of 
England, by mere boys, who had no apparent motive for the 
deed, and had not previously exhibited any very decided 
symptoms of insanity. The fear of capital punishment not 
being sufficient to prevent the repetition of such criminal at- 
tempts, parliament very wisely passed a law, that, in any 
future case, the perpetrator should suffer a much lower but 
more humiliating penalty ; and since this enactment, the of- 
fence has not been repeated. This fact is worthy the atten- 
tion of those who believe, that sanguinary laws are the most 
sure mode of deterring from the commission of crime. That 
most insane persons may be affected by the fear of punish- 
ment, and thus be restrained from acts of violence, though 
their particular delusion leads directly towards such attempts, 
is a fact established by the experience of every lunatic asy- 
lum. That such persons will even presume on the immunity 
from capital punishment, which arises from consideration for 
their unhappy state of mind, is no less certain. Two curious 
anecdotes, in illustration of this fact, are mentioned by Mr. 
Winslow. An unruly inmate of an asylum, being deprived 
of a dagger with which he had provided himself, became 
very violent, and, in a fit of fury, exclaimed to his keeper, 
"I '11 murder you yet ; J am a madman, and they cannot 
hang me for it." When Martin set fire to York minster, 
some lunatics in a neighbouring madhouse were discussing 
with each other the question, whether he could be convicted 
for the crime. One of them, apparently as insane as the 
rest, exclaimed, " Of course he will escape ; they cannot 
hang him, because he is mad. He is one of ourselves ."' 
On persons in this state of mind, it is quite certain, that the 
dread of a shower-bath, a whipping, or a strait waistcoat, 
would have more effect than the fear of the gallows. 

The contagious effect of impulsive insanity was very ap- 
parent in an instance which occurred soon after the trial of 
Henriette Cornier, at Paris, in 1825. Her case was a re- 
markable one, and the circumstances acquired great pub- 
licity. She was a female servant, twenty-seven years old, 
who appeared to be of a cheerful temperament, and very 
fond of children. Suddenly her deportment changed, and 
she seemed very desponding and melancholy, though no sus- 
picions were excited that she was becoming insane. One 
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day, when there was no perceptible alteration in her com- 
mon demeanour, she conceived the horrible purpose of mur- 
dering a neighbour's child, a pretty infant, for whom she 
had always manifested a great liking. She executed the act 
in a frightful manner, entirely severing the child's head from 
its body, and throwing it into the street. She was found 
seated near the body, looking at it, with her hands and clothes 
stained with blood. She made no attempt to escape, but 
confessed all the circumstances, adding, that the idea of kill- 
ing the child had taken possession of her mind, and " she 
was destined to do it." When she was brought to trial, 
the physicians declared, that they could give no positive 
proof of her insanity, but they were unwilling to pronounce 
her sane. On a second trial, the jury found her guilty of 
voluntary homicide, but without premeditation, and she was 
condemned to hard labor for life. M. Georget, a medical 
jurist of high authority, very properly censures this verdict, 
saying, that, if the accused was mad, she ought to have been 
acquitted ; and if not mad, she acted from premeditation, 
and ought to have suffered death. 

The remainder of the story we will give in the words of 
Mr. Winslow. 

" A country gentleman, enjoying perfect health, after reading 
in the paper an account of the indictment of Cornier, awoke in 
the course of the night with a desire to kill his wife, who was 
lying beside him. He left his wife's bed for a time, but within 
three weeks the same murderous impulse seized possession of 
him. This man did not evince the slightest mental disorder. 
His business was prosperous ; he had never experienced any 
domestic cares ; and he had no cause of complaint or jealousy 
in regard to his wife, whom he fondly loved, and with whom he 
lived on the most affectionate terms. This unfortunate man was, 
at last, obliged to separate himself from his wife, fearful that he 
might yield to the atrocious impulse." — Plea of Insanity, p. 73. 

When such cases as we have here cited come up for 
trial, the very difficult question arises, how we are to distin- 
guish this form of insanity, or what characteristic symptoms 
show that the individual is not responsible for his conduct. 
Medical jurists have laid down many tests ; but they are very 
vague, and their application to the particular case is often 
defeated by legal maxims, which were certainly not estab- 
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lished with any view to instances of this character. Thus 
it is said, that the violent act appears to have been commit- 
ted without motive ; but in cases of deliberate crime, the 
law presumes malice, even when no reason for it is apparent. 
It is known that the acts of the madman are often premedi- 
tated, but the premeditation is usually short, and offers no 
very striking manifestations. Sometimes there are premoni- 
tory symptoms, such as melancholy, headache, irritability, 
and a sudden change of demeanour, without any apparent 
reason. But to say nothing of the fact, that these symptoms 
often are not perceptible, and the homicidal desire evinces 
itself without any precursory signs, what jury would venture 
to acquit a man accused of some frightful deed, merely be- 
cause he had appeared sad and irritable for a few days before, 
and something unusual had been seen in his deportment ? 
Sane persons may well appear abstracted and gloomy, when 
brooding over an insult, or meditating an atrocious crime. 

" Between the acting of a dreadful thing, 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream." 

The subsequent conduct of the accused, if he made no 
attempt to escape, hut delivered himself up to justice, and 
acknowledged the act, is another of the indications that the 
deed was done from an insane impulse. But a ferocious 
person, in a state of high excitement, or under the influence 
of revenge, may commit murder when the circumstances 
render flight or concealment impossible, and therefore he 
may not attempt either. His passive state, after the passion 
is glutted, is no justification of the act, nor proof of un- 
soundness of mind. Cases of momentary madness often 
terminate, after a time, in the general and continued form of 
the disease ; but this fact can seldom aid the defence of the 
accused, especially if the trial take place shortly after the 
event. 

There seems little likelihood, then, in many cases of this 
class, that the accused will be able to establish his defence, 
though he may really be an object rather of compassion 
than punishment. The old legal test, that every person who 
can distinguish between right and wrong is amenable to pun- 
ishment for any injury he may inflict, fails entirely in these 
cases ; or, if adhered to, it will insure the condemnation of 
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the party. The sufferer is fully aware of the atrocious na- 
ture of the crime which he is urged to commit ; he resists 
the propensity for a time, but it overpowers him at last, and 
he is made wretched for life, or so long as he may preserve 
the remnant of his reason, by the consciousness of his in- 
voluntary act. It is shocking to think, that such an unhappy 
being may fall a victim to the mistaken severity of the laws. 
There is still another form of moral insanity, which is 
even more obscure in its nature and manifestations than 
that which is characterized by uncontrollable impulse. It 
may be called the madness of total depravity. The un- 
derstanding is apparently sound ; the patient has perceptive 
and reasoning faculties equal to those of other men, and 
is subject to no hallucination. He seems even to be con- 
scious of the moral relations which bind him to his fellows, 
though they are but seldom allowed to control his conduct. 
The affections and propensities appear wholly diseased, 
and in his actions he resembles a demon rather than a 
man. He is quarrelsome, violent, and cruel, and no in- 
struction or moral discipline seems to have any effect on 
his vicious inclinations. He is a moral idiot, the imper- 
sonation of every thing that is bad ; and the fault not be- 
ing attributable to education, nor corrigible by it, he is 
considered as laboring under a congenital and incurable 
disease. Pinel describes a case, which may be taken as a 
type of the whole class. It was that of a wayward youth, 
whose caprices and passions increased with his years, till 
no bounds could be put to the indulgence of his wild de- 
sires. Opposition or resistance roused him to acts of fury, 
and he attacked those whom he disliked with savage fierce- 
ness. If any animal offended him, he instantly killed it. 
If he went to any public meeting, he was sure to become 
engaged in a brawl, and lawsuits and wounds were the fre- 
quent consequences of his quarrelsome disposition. Yet he 
managed his estate with propriety, and is said to have dis- 
tinguished himself, at times, by acts of beneficence and com- 
passion. An act of gross violence, at last, brought upon 
him the stern hand of the law. Being enraged with a wo- 
man who had applied harsh language to him, he threw her 
into a well. He was tried for this offence, and, on the testi- 
mony of several witnesses, he was condemned to imprison- 
ment for life in the Bicetre. 
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The frantic conduct of the worst of the Roman emperors, 
and of Frederick of Prussia, the father of Frederick the 
Great, has been attributed to this malady. Their actions 
were bad enough, but we question whether the tokens of in- 
sanity, either in their cases, or in others of the same class, 
are decided enough to warrant us in considering them as ir- 
responsible for their crimes. Such individuals are not men, 
but monsters, and, though unfit to die, are certainly unfit to 
live. Perpetual incarceration is the only proper mode of 
preventing them from doing harm to society, and it matters 
little whether the condemnation to it be viewed as a penalty 
or an act of compassion. 

For the guidance of legal investigations, it is very desir- 
able to have a definition of insanity sufficiently comprehen- 
sive and exact to separate all cases of unquestioned disorder 
of the intellect from the mere eccentricities and idiosyncra- 
sies, to which so large a portion of mankind are subject, but 
which do not amount to positive mental disease. We have 
shown enough of the Protean forms which this malady as- 
sumes to make it evident, that, in the present state of science, 
no such definition can be framed. The monomaniac, the 
moral idiot, the fatuous person, the delirious, the man sub- 
ject to insane impulses, and the frenzied madman, cannot 
easily be brought into the same category, or included under 
one description which shall be any thing more than a vague 
and unmeaning generality. We have already seen how nar- 
row and absurd is the old definition in law, which makes the 
moral power to be the sole test of sanity, and declares that 
he is not a madman who is capable of distinguishing right 
from wrong. More ingenious, but still unsatisfactory, is the 
theory of Locke, who maintains that madmen reason cor- 
rectly from wrong premises, while idiots cannot reason at all. 
This is a correct description of idiocy, so far as it goes ; 
but it does not include delirium, or irrational and uncontrol- 
lable impulse ; for in the former case, the power of ratioci- 
nation is destroyed, and in the latter, the premises as well as 
the conclusions of the sufferer are sound. Very often also, 
as in the cases of Bellingham and Hadfield, the means em- 
ployed by the madman are as absurd as the end is imaginary 
or improper. To maintain, as Dr. Cullen has done, that 
insanity consists in false judgments, is no more than to say, 
that every man is distracted who has lost his wits. 
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In his ingenious and beautifully written work on the "Indi- 
cations of Insanity," Dr. Conolly proposes a new definition 
of the disease, and defends it with much acuteness and a 
long array of analyzed cases. He affirms, that insanity is 
" the impairment of any one or more of the faculties of the 
mind, accompanied with, or inducing, a defect in the com- 
paring faculty." A person, who merely suffers a morbid af- 
fection of one or more of his intellectual faculties, must still 
be accounted sane, if the power of comparison be unharm- 
ed ; and on the other hand, defective comparison does not 
constitute madness, unless it is attended by disease of one 
of the faculties. An individual may be subject, for instance, 
to false sensations ; like Nicolai, of Berlin, he may be 
haunted with a succession of spectral images or phantoms ; 
but retaining the power of comparing these false apparitions 
with the real objects that are around him, and thereby sepa- 
rating the imaginary from the true, he is not mad. He soon 
ceases to be alarmed by the presence of the phantasms, and 
finds a rational pleasure in watching and describing the suc- 
cession of phenomena. After the cerebral excitement, 
which thus singularly affects his vision, has passed off, the 
spectral images disappear. To a person in a fever the bed 
may seem to be in flames, or his hearing may be afflicted 
with the murmur of many voices ; so long as he can compare 
such sights and sounds with the real perceptions of sense, 
and describe them to his physician as mere imaginations 
growing out of his complaint, he is still in his right mind. 
As the fever mounts higher, this power of comparison is 
lost ; the false sensations become realities to him, and oc- 
cupy his whole attention. Then he is delirious. 

To take an instance of the opposite character, the com- 
paring faculty may be seriously impaired, while all the other 
powers of mind are in good condition ; as in the case of an 
eccentric person, whose intellect seems to be monopolized 
by one idea. A religious devotee, a projector, an enthusi- 
ast, or what Sterne calls a hobby-horsical man, by dwelling 
to excess upon some darling thought or scheme, loses all 
proper judgment of its relative importance, disregards every 
thing else in the pursuit of it, and afflicts his friends by harp- 
ing upon it both in season and out of season, till they are 
vexed enough to pronounce him mad. Of Howard, who 
paid such close and long-continued attention to the ameliora- 
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tion of prisons, Dr. Reid remarked, that he would have been 
a madman, if he had not been a great philanthropist. A 
worthy mechanic is sometimes afflicted with the belief, that 
he has discovered perpetual motion ; or a conceited and su- 
perficial mathematician imagines, that he has found out the 
quadrature of the circle. They torment their acquaintances 
with fancied demonstrations of the process, or by enlarging 
on the importance of the discovery, till it appears a charita- 
ble remark to say, that they have lost their wits. Still, they 
are not insane ; when applied to any other subject than that 
which has so unfortunately mastered their judgment, all the 
powers of mind display their usual vigor. With regard to 
one topic only, the comparing faculty is injured or destroyed : 
but as there is no impairment of the other faculties, Dr. 
Conolly pronounces them sane. The favorite project is 
often of so benevolent a character, or the individual fre- 
quently accomplishes so much for the cause of science by 
his devotion to a single object of inquiry, that we are forced 
to respect his motives or his powers, though we may smile 
at his delusion. Their neighbours consider them " wonder- 
fully clever men, but certainly a little mad." Dr. Parr was 
wont to say of them, that they were certainly cracked, but 
that the crack let in light. Such notions, however, cannot 
long be indulged to excess with impunity ; the mind seems 
to give way, if too long drawn in one direction. False sen- 
sations are induced. The individual fancies he hears or 
sees that his impracticable project is accomplished, and that 
he already touches the reward of his labor. He is then 
cracked in good earnest. 

Dr. Conolly's theory is quite a plausible one, and he ap- 
plies it to the analysis of cases of insanity with great ingenu- 
ity and considerable success. We have room to cite but 
two short passages, showing the mode of its application for 
this purpose ; but the extracts give a fair specimen of the 
general reasoning of the author. 

" The senses, we have seen, are subject to various delusions, 
particularly the senses of sight and hearing ; sometimes the 
sense of taste ; more rarely the sense of touch. A thousand 
instances are related of persons who have imagined some change 
to have been wrought in their appearance or structure. Men 
have believed themselves to be converted into tea-pots ; into bar- 
rels which were rolled along the street ; or into a town-pump, to 
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which no rest was given from morning until night. A respect- 
able tradesman fancied himself metamorphosed into a seven- 
shilling piece, and took the precaution of going round to those 
with whom he dealt, requesting, as a particular favor, that, if his 
wife should present him in payment, they would not give change 
for him. Others have imagined that some animal had found its 
way into the stomach, or that many armed knights were battling 
there ; and some have thought themselves possessed of a double 
set of bowels, productive of discordant and highly inconvenient 
movements. It sometimes happens, that the difficulty of per- 
suading a lunatic patient to take medicine is removed by his 
supposing it to be a delicious wine ; he then drinks it with evi- 
dent gratification. Mr. Bayle mentions the case of a lady, who 
put flints into all she drank, supposing them to be lumps of 
sugar. 

" In all these cases, for they all admit of one explanation, there 
is first a morbid sensation. We have seen that a morbid sensa- 
tion does not constitute madness. But this impairment of sen- 
sation becomes, in certain cases, productive of, or accompanied 
by, a loss of the comparing power ; either productive of the 
loss by its force, or accompanied by it in consequence of some 
further disease, as of the attention or memory ; and then there 
is madness. When a man can see, hear, eat, drink, and sleep, 
and yet affirms that he is a tea-pot, it is plain that he either has 
no sensation but that which gives him the impression of being a 
tea-pot, or that he cannot attend to other impressions so as to 
compare them with that morbid impression. If comparison 
were made by him, his belief would be at an end ; for a tea-pot 
neither eats, nor drinks, nor sleeps. A man, who, sitting quietly 
in his room, believes himself to be a barrel rolled along the street, 
is, in the first place, the victim of a morbid sensation ; but if he 
could compare the sensations arising from the objects actually 
around him with his morbid sensations, he would detect the de- 
lusion, and laugh at his morbid feelings. He cannot do this, 
either because he feels nothing but his morbid sensations, or 
cannot let his attention rest on other sensations ; and, in either 
case, he is mad, because he cannot compare one sensation with 
another. 

" Dr. Mead relates, that an hypochondriacal student of Oxford, 
after leading a life of indolence, imagined he was at the hour of 
death, and ordered the passing-bell to be rung, that he might 
hear it before he died. He had been fond of bell-ringing him- 
self, and finding the ringing execrable, leaped out of his sup- 
posed bed of death, and hastened to the belfry, to show how the 
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bell ought to be rung ; he then returned to his room, that he 
might die in a proper way. But the exercise taken on this oc- 
casion proved so beneficial to him, that he soon recovered from 
his hypochondriasis. The sensations of approaching death, and 
the exercise of running to the belfry, were, in this example, not 
compared with each other ; the strength required to ring the 
bell, and the attention necessary for ringing it properly, were 
disregarded by the student. He could not attend to them, and 
compare them with his morbid impression of approaching death ; 
therefore the morbid impression remained, and so long as it re- 
mained he was insane. The unusual circumstance of a man 
ordering his own passing-bell to be rung was not attended to ; 
that is, certain comparisons were not made which would have 
shown him that is was unusual. Yet his sensations were not 
lost : he heard the unskilful ringing, and rose in a passion to 
rectify it ; but he could compare none of these things with the 
morbid sensations of imaginary death." — Conolly on Insanity, 
pp. 309 - 313. 

The defect of this theory seems to be, that it is properly 
applicable only to those cases of insanity which are attended 
with hallucination, and even here it does not describe the 
most characteristic feature of the malady. It does not ex- 
tend to what we have called " moral idiocy," nor to impul- 
sive insanity ; for, in the former case, we cannot declare 
with certainty, that any one faculty of the mind is diseased, 
and in the latter, only the power of comparison is lost, and 
that only at the instant when the propensity masters the will. 
Again, it is only by an undue refinement of analysis, that the 
definition is made to cover many of the ordinary cases of 
insanity. A monomaniac fancies that his nearest friends 
have entered into a conspiracy to do him harm. Here is no 
illusion of the senses, and though, in ordinary parlance, the 
notion is said to be an imaginary one, there is, properly 
speaking, no general disease of the imagination, and no im- 
pairment of its wonted vigor. The unfounded belief is irra- 
tional, but it is not imaginative, as it would be, if the sufferer 
fancied, for instance, that he was an inhabitant of an enchant- 
ed castle, and was surrounded by gnomes and dwarfs obe- 
dient to his will. Nor is it a case of false sensation; the pa- 
tient may not fancy that he sees his friends striking at him 
with daggers, or that he hears them loading him with jests 
and opprobrium. He sees and hears them just as other 
men do ; but he puts a false construction upon all their 
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acts. He imputes the basest motives to them, and treasures 
up in his memory their most insignificant motions as parts 
of one great design affecting his peace. He often shows 
remarkable ingenuity in these forced constructions, and will 
argue the matter till he frequently succeeds in puzzling his 
opponent. To affirm that the power of comparison here is 
impaired is only to palter with words. As in the case of 
Hamlet, we should say that there is rather an excess than 
a defect of the comparing faculty. 

It seems to us, that the most characteristic trait, even of 
those cases which are cited by Dr. Conolly as exemplifica- 
tions of his theory, is a loss of the indirect controlling power 
which the will usually exercises over the propensities and 
the processes of the understanding. We call this power 
indirect, because the will cannot immediately govern the be- 
lief, or the succession of ideas, so as to give distinctness to 
an imperfect recollection, or to put aside an unpleasant 
thought. But it can indirectly labor to these ends, and hu- 
man reason differs from brute instinct in no respect so much 
as in this sovereignty, partial though it be, which the will 
and the conscience exercise over the swift currents of the 
thoughts, and the impulse of the desires. This is chiefly 
done through the faculty of attention, which is directly de- 
pendent on the will. We can stay the succession of ideas 
at any instant, in order to dwell upon a selected thought, till 
we have considered it in all its parts and relations. Com- 
parison itself is rightly defined by Dr. Conolly, only as an 
act of alternate attention to two objects ; and it is therefore 
impaired or lost only when we cease to have command of 
the attention, because the will in this respect has become 
powerless. We distinguish fancies from realities only by 
an effort of attention to our sensations, which manifest the 
difference between the imaginary and the true. If circum- 
stances prevent us from making this effort, we live in an un- 
real world, heedless and unconscious of external things. The 
same relaxation of the power of the will, by which mental 
phenomena are converted into real existences, removes all 
control and guidance from the thoughts, which then become 
confused and incoherent, a mere stream of inconsistent fan- 
cies. It is so in dreams ; every sleeper is a madman, and 
would appear as such, if the will did not lose its power 
over the body also, so that action no longer manifests the 
3* 
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delusions of the intellect. In the case of somnambulism, 
the muscles remain subject to the volitions of the sleeper, 
while the mind is under no control. He is, therefore, 
really insane, and, as such, the law does not hold him re- 
sponsible for his deeds. To remove the check which the 
will has over the thoughts is like taking away the balance- 
wheel from a watch, which then runs down with a hur- 
ried and irregular motion, no longer taking note of time. 
Every thinker perceives this effect if he abandons himself 
to a fit of reverie, when the most heterogeneous ideas 
chase each other in quick succession through the mind, 
without coherency or method, and leaving hardly a trace 
on the memory. Startle him from this state of dreamy 
abstraction, and he looks round bewildered, and requires a 
moment of effort, before he becomes conscious of his situa- 
tion, and of the presence of surrounding things. Except 
the depression of spirits, he feels, for an instant, as Lear 
did, when wakening to a gleam of sanity, as the clouds 
which had obscured his intellect are for a moment parted. 
How admirably are the bewilderment of mind, and the ef- 
fort to recall and fix the attention upon the bystanders, here 
depicted ! It is the struggle of the will to regain its su- 
premacy. 

" Pray, do not mock me : 
I am a very foolish, fond old man, 
Fourscore and upward ; and, to deal plainly, 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 
Methinks I should know you, and know this man ; 
Yet I am doubtful : for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is ; and all the skill I have 
Remembers not these garments ; nor I know not 
Where I did lodge last night. Do not laugh at me ; 
For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia." 

In most cases of recovery, the patient retains no mem- 
ory of what has occurred, or what he has done, during 
his madness ; or, if any recollection remains, it is dim and 
perturbed, like that of a dream. Memory being dependent 
on attention, and that again on the will, this is precisely 
what we should expect when the power of volition is sus- 
pended. In cases of partial mania, the will loses its con- 
trol over a particular thought, or set of ideas, which then 
occupy and harass the mind, being invested with a fac- 
titious importance, and leading to the most insane acts. 
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A sane person, if an unpleasant thought or recollection 
comes upon him, can resolutely put it aside, and fix his 
attention upon other objects. But, if he be nervous and 
imaginative, irresolute of will, and defective in the power 
of attention, the unwelcome visitant — especially if it be of 
a gloomy or exciting character, like the recollection of a 
calamity, a disappointment, or an insult — usurps almost 
exclusive possession of the mind, and he sinks into habitual 
despondency. Every moment then increases his danger, 
and unless some counteracting cause, like the necessity for 
exertion, be applied, the train of thought at last entirely 
shakes off* the sovereignty of the will, and the man becomes 
a monomaniac. 

The particular character of the delusion will be determin- 
ed by the patient's former prevailing turn of mind, and by 
the chief emotions to which he was subject. A man's char- 
acter is not altered by an attack of insanity ; it is only de- 
veloped and exposed, the check which was usually imposed 
on its free manifestations being now taken away. A person 
of sound mind soon learns to control his desires and propen- 
sities, from a regard to the opinions or the rights of others. 
His irascibility is repressed, his estimation of himself is 
carefully concealed, his lower appetites are governed, and he 
maintains that reserved and staid demeanour, through which 
only a penetrating eye, and observation sharpened by long 
experience, can detect the innate peculiarities of his dis- 
position. This lesson of self-control is learned at so early 
a period, and is practised upon so habitually, that one is 
hardly conscious of effort in submitting to it, unless the 
primitive desires are of extraordinary force. Let the power 
of the will be destroyed by an attack of mental disease, and 
this veil is removed ; the passions run riot, the leading 
emotion betrays itself in the grossest manner, and the suf- 
ferer appears like another being, even to his most intimate 
friends. 

The love of power, and an inordinate estimate of self, 
are among the most common infirmities of human nature; 
and nowhere are they so strikingly exhibited, though in a 
ludicrous light, as among the inmates of a lunatic asylum. 
Here comes a king of shreds and patches, with a paper 
crown on his head, and bits of tinsel showily disposed about 
his person, who announces himself as the Prince of Wales 
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and emperor of the world, and greets his visiter with the ut- 
most condescension, as he would a subject who had come 
to do him homage. But he suddenly breaks off in the midst 
of a pompous speech, to inform you, that he has just had a 
contest with the devil in that apartment, and had broken two 
of his ribs, — this devil being an unfortunate keeper, to 
whose face he had taken a dislike, and whose bones he had 
actually broken. The walls of his room are scribbled all 
over, chiefly with the lofty titles of his greatness ; as, " Su- 
preme from the Almighty," " Mighty Prince," " Mighty 
General-in-Chief," " Great Mighty Grand Admiral," and the 
like.* Another of the company is a poor, mad author, who, 
in one hour, has written an epic, embracing the universal 
history of Greece and Rome ; has restored the Iliad to its 
state as it came from the genius of Kanki, who lived many 
millions of ages before the deluge of Ogyges ; and accounts 
for his wonderful endowments, by saying that he is a son of 
Jupiter and Juno. Scott has given us an admirable portrait 
of a deranged female, whose brain-sick fancies are only the 
foibles of the weaker part of her sex grossly exaggerated, 
and displayed without the least reserve. Madge Wildfire is 
insane from an excessive love of admiration, and an insa- 
tiable desire to dazzle and captivate ; and in all her ravings, 
her simpering manner, her fantastic costume, and bits of 
finery, we see only the ruling passion divested of any cover- 
ing or control. 

The strange jumble of fancies, which a distracted person 
exhibits, is nothing but the perfectly loose and casual succes- 
sion of ideas in a mind which has emancipated itself from 
the governing power of the will. It is precisely the inco- 
herency of a dream, when the thoughts ramble on without 
any restraint from volition, or any voluntary pause for the 
exercise of judgment. The utterly passive intellect merely 
reflects like a mirror the images that float before it, without 
receiving any impression from them, or preserving any trace 
of their passage. Outward objects have no longer their 
usual power to check the current of loose thoughts, and re- 
call the mind to a consciousness of its situation ; the sleeper 
does not see them, and the insane person, from the defect 
in his will, can pay no attention to them. The dream of 

* Conolly on Insanity, p. 289. 
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the madman lasts longer ; but in every other respect, it is like 
the night-visions of the perfectly healthy intellect. He has 
the command of his limbs, also, but he walks in his sleep, 
and has as little perception of external things as the common 
somnambulist. 

The application of this theory to the cases of moral 
idiocy and impulsive insanity is very easily made. Our 
position is, that mental disease is nothing more than the sus- 
pension of the ordinary power of the will over the other 
powers of the mind. The thoughts and actions then become 
entirely irrational, not because reason and judgment, proper- 
ly speaking, cease to exist, but because they are both acts 
consequent upon attention, and, of course, cannot manifest 
themselves when the attention is no longer under control. 
These noble faculties, then, neither decay nor are subject to 
disease ; they are simply suspended from the exercise of 
their functions by the impairment of another power which is 
a prerequisite to their use ; and when the madman's sleep is 
ended, they revive and perform their accustomed office. In 
the same way, the loss of power in the will suspends the 
exercise of the moral faculty. In moral mania, the con- 
science " is not dead, but sleepeth." The desires and pro- 
pensities then exist with no more than their usual force ; but 
they are entirely free from restraint by the will. All the 
active principles of our nature then reign unchecked, and 
one is quite as likely to be governed by the more noble, as 
by the more debasing, among their number. In the instance 
already cited from Pinel, brutal and violent as were most of 
the actions of the young man, we learn that he readily gave 
way, at times, to motions of beneficence and compassion. 
He was literally the creature of his impulses, and blindly 
followed them, whether they pointed to good or evil. His 
condition, then, was very like that of other maniacs, who 
are commonly said to be subject to insane impulses ; only, 
in his case, the will seemed to be absolutely bereft of its 
rightful authority over the passions, while in theirs it is pow- 
erless only at intervals, or under particular excitement. 
Strictly speaking, the impulse is not a mark of insanity, nor 
unusual in its character. The thought of killing may fre- 
quently enter the mind of a passionate but perfectly sane 
person ; but it is instantly put aside, as an idle or wicked 
fancy, by the conscience. The will masters such vague but 
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horrible thoughts almost without the consciousness of effort. 
But as the gradual approach of disease weakens its com- 
mand over the succession of ideas, the devilish thought in- 
trudes more frequently, and will not " down at his bidding." 
An air-drawn dagger becomes visible to his " heat-oppress- 
ed brain," and he clutches the real weapon at last, in what 
is, for the moment, an uncontrollable frenzy. 

But we return from this long digression to our proper sub- 
ject, the jurisprudence of insanity. Our definition or theory 
of insanity, like that of Dr. Conolly, whatever may be 
thought of its general soundness, is merely speculative in 
this respect, and throws no light upon the difficult question, 
how far the responsibility of crime is taken away by the ap- 
parent disease of the intellect. Indeed, enough has been 
said to show, that it is impossible to frame a definition which 
shall be of use for this purpose. The only feature which 
the different forms of the malady have in common is of so 
hidden and mysterious a character, that it cannot be detect- 
ed, by observation from without, with that degree of assur- 
ance which is requisite for legal decisions. Meanwhile, the 
frequency with which the plea of insanity has been success- 
fully put forward of late, in criminal cases, is quite remark- 
able, and tends to agitate the community with contradictory 
fears, either lest the guilty should in this way escape unpun- 
ished, and the peace of society be endangered, or lest the 
extreme vengeance of the laws should fall on the heads of 
those who are wholly unconscious of crime. The evil is 
aggravated by the view of some absurdities in the law re- 
garding insanity, which had their origin at a time when our 
knowledge of the disease was far less complete than it is at 
present, and which are preserved through the lawyer's re- 
spect for precedents, and his belief in the necessary rigidity 
of legal maxims. One of the most flagrant of these is, the 
distinction made between civil and criminal cases, according 
to which, a man may be incapacitated for the management 
of his own concerns, but is still held answerable for acts 
affecting the peace of the community. He may be declared 
incapable of making a will, but if the imbecility of his mind 
betrays him into an act of violence, he is still deemed a 
proper subject for the gallows. It is not surprising, that 
juries are sometimes found to disregard instructions from the 
bench, when they are of this character. 
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In view of all the difficulties of the subject, we cannot 
but think, that respect for the laws, confidence in the legal 
tribunals, and the peace of society, will be best secured 
by the entire abolition of the punishment of death. Juries 
shrink with a just and natural horror from the idea of tak- 
ing the life of a human being who has been hurried into 
crime by a terrible and inscrutable malady, brought upon 
him by the act of God. The indications of the disease 
may be so faint, that even the medical witnesses will hesi- 
tate to pronounce the man insane. But the reluctance to 
take life under any circumstances impels the jurors to avail 
themselves of the slightest doubt, and the accused is acquit- 
ted, though he has committed an unprovoked murder, at- 
tended with circumstances of such shocking barbarity, that 
the feelings of the whole community have been strongly 
excited against him, and the demand for condign punish- 
ment has been loud and incessant. The more terrible the 
nature of the crime, the more savage and motiveless, the 
more destitute of palliating circumstances, the greater is 
the probability that no one but a madman could have 
committed it. So reason the persons who are charged 
with the awful responsibility of deciding upon the fate of 
the accused, and to whom alone are directly made known 
the multitude of little facts, which obscurely intimate the 
derangement of his intellect. But the community at large, 
acquainted only with the broad and obvious features of the 
case, reason far differently. They murmur that the laws 
are not enforced, that guilt is triumphant, and the life of 
no man is secure. And yet, so wavering and inconsistent 
is this popular judgment, that, if the person has been con- 
victed and sentenced, before the gibbet can be erected, a 
morbid sympathy for his case affects the minds of men, 
and they now clamor as loudly for his pardon, as they 
formerly did for his condemnation. 

Acquittals on the ground of insanity have been frequent 
of late, both in England and this country ; and much uneasi- 
ness is felt, lest the administration of the laws should fail to 
do justice to the accused, or to prevent the commission o 
crime. The recent cases of Oxford and McNaughton in 
London, — which excited so much clamor, that the Lords 
required the twelve judges to declare what was the law 
respecting insanity, and thus to quiet the public mind, — and 
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those of Mercer at Philadelphia, and of Abner Rogers at 
Boston, have done much to develope this feeling. The cry 
now is, that there will be a reaction, and that juries will no 
longer listen to the vague plea so easily preferred, that the 
accused was not of sound mind, and therefore not amenable 
to punishment. Yet, in most cases, the subsequent history 
of the accused has shown that the suspicion of insanity was 
well founded. Abner Rogers, after his acquittal, was re- 
moved to Worcester hospital, where the indications of his 
malady became very apparent, and the close of his life left 
no doubt upon the subject. One day, when the inmates of 
the institution were collected together in the chapel, a fit of 
frenzy came upon him, and, before he could be prevented, 
he plunged through a window, which was fifteen feet from 
the ground, and was killed by the fall. The concurring 
testimony of all keepers of lunatic asylums is, that, in the 
cases of persons committed to their charge, who had been 
acquitted of crime, because believed to be insane, with 
hardly an exception, such decided symptoms of mania have 
appeared, that it was held unsafe to dismiss them from the 
institution. Dr. Woodward had doubts in one case, but 
expresses himself with perfect conviction respecting all the 
others. His evidence upon this head, and that of several 
others equally well qualified to form an opinion, are given in 
a note by Dr. Ray, to which we refer our readers. 

Still, the belief is general, that insanity may be feigned, or 
eccentricity or waywardness may be mistaken for it, and 
thus crime will escape the retribution which is its due. The 
existence of this belief tends to impair confidence in the ac- 
tion of the legal tribunals, and is, therefore, in itself an evil 
of no slight magnitude. Take away the punishment of death, 
and the whole difficulty disappears. Then, if the plea of 
insanity be brought forward, the only question will be, 
whether the accused ought to be incarcerated for life in a 
prison or a lunatic asylum ; and so far as the safety of the 
community is concerned, the determination of this question is 
a matter of no importance. The jury will come to the consid- 
eration of it with minds entirely free from bias or prejudice. 
In England, we believe, the insane homicide is never again 
permitted 1 to go at large, and this certainly ought to be the 
rule in our own country. The admitted maxim, that the 
certainty of punishment is of much greater weight in de- 
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terring from crime than its severity, adds much force to these 
considerations. 

Mr. Sampson, an English writer of some authority upon 
criminal jurisprudence, even endeavours to prove, that the 
operation of the law, as it now stands, is to awaken and 
encourage the homicidal propensity. His arguments derive 
weight from the explanations we have endeavoured to give 
of the nature and tendency of the different forms of mental 
disease. The sight of an execution, or even the knowl- 
edge that one has taken place, tends to develope the de- 
structive impulse in the minds of those who are prone to 
it, and to excite that obscure operation of sympathy which 
was alluded to in speaking of the cases of suicide from 
the monument. Thus the punishment, instead of having 
a beneficial effect upon the minds of those who labor under 
homicidal tendencies, actually stimulates them to the crime. 

" He infers, from an attentive examination of the subject, that, 
at least in two out of three instances, suicide has been attempt- 
ed previously to the perpetration of the murder, and that the 
state of mind which impels them to commit murder renders 
them desirous of self-destruction. Those who are found most 
frequently at executions are persons in whom the destructive 
propensity is in a state of morbid excitability. The fact men- 
tioned by Mr. Ewart in the House of Commons, and referred to 
by Mr. Sampson, certainly strengthens his position. It appears, 
that, out of 167 persons who had been executed during a certain 
period, 164 were found to have been present at executions." — 
Winslow on Insanity, p. 81. 

We have considered but a small number of the topics 
which are treated at length in Dr. Ray's valuable and in- 
teresting work. His views in relation to all of them 'are 
entitled to much respect, from the abundant opportunities 
which he has enjoyed for observation, and from the can- 
dor, acuteness, and sound judgment, which he displays in 
discussing all the mooted points of his subject. The book 
abounds with curious information and food for thought, and 
may be heartily commended to the attention of the general 
student, as well as of those whose professional pursuits 
give them an immediate interest in the matters of which it 
treats. 
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